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T is always very 
eafy for every man, 
whatever may behis 
character with other 
people, to find rea- 
fons for efteeming 
himfelf; and there- 
fore cenfure, contempt, or the in- 
dubitable conviction of crimes, fel- 
dom deprive him. of his. own fa- 
vour, hofe, indeed, who caf {ee 
Only external fatts and appear. 
ances, may look upon him with ab- 
horrence ; but when he calls him- 
felf to his own tribunal, he finds 
every fault, if not abfolutely ef- 
faced by the goodnefs of the inten 
tion, and the cogency of the mo- 
tive, yet fo much palliated by con- 
comitant circumftances, that very 
little guilt or turpitude remains; 
and when he takes a furvey of the 
whole complication of his charac. 
ter, he difcovers fo many latent ex- 
cellencies, fo many virtues, that 
want but an opportunity to exert 
themfelves in act, and fo many kind 
wifhes for general happinels, that 
he cannot but look on himfelf as 
fuffering unjuftly under the infamy 
of fingle fatlings, while the general 
temper of his mind is unknewn or 
-unregarded. 

It 1s natural to mean well, when 
Only general ideas of virtue are 
propoied to the mind, and when no 
particular paffion or intereft turns 
us afide from reétitude; and fo 
willing is every man to flatter him- 
felf, that the difference.between ap- 
._proving laws, and obeying them, 
is frequently forgotten: He that ac- 
knowledges the obligations of mo- 
tality, and pleafes his vanity. with 





_the 


enforcing them to others, concludes 
himfelf zealous in the caufe of vir- 


tue, though he has no longer any 


regard to her precepts, than they 
conform to his own defires, and 
counts himfelf among her warmeit 
lovers, becaufe he praifes her beau- 
ty, though every rival fteals away 
his heart. 

There are, however, great num- 
bers who have little recourfe to the 
refinements of {peculation, but who 
yet live at peace with themfelveés, 

y means which require lefs undet~ 
ftanding, or lefs attention. When 
find their hearts burthened 
with the confcionfnefs of a crime, 
inftead of feeking for fome remedy 
within themfelves, they look round 
upon the reft of mankind, to find 
others tainted with the fame guilt 
and oppreffed with the fame igno- 
miny : They pleafe themfelves with 


obferving, that they have numbers 


on their fide ; that they do not bear 
any peculiar marks of depravity ; 
and that thoygh they are hunted 
out from the focicty of good men, 
they are not likely to be condemned 
to folitude. ’ 

It may be obferved, perhaps with- 
out exception, that none are fo in- 
duftrious to detect wickednefs, or 
fo ready to impute it, as they whofe 
crimes are apparent and coufeffed. 
They envy the happineis of an un- 
blemifhed reputation, and what they 
envy they are bofy to deftroy : 
They are unwilling to fuppofe 
themfelves meaner, and more cor- 
rupt than others, and therefore 
would willingly pull down from 
their elevations thofe with whom 
they cannot rife to an equality. No 
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man was yet wicked without fecret 
difcontent ; and according to the 
different degrees of remaining vir- 
tue, or unextinguifhed reafon, he 
either endeavours to reform him- 
felf, or corrupt others} either to re- 
gain the ftation which he has quit- 
ted, or prevail on others to imitate 
his defection. 

It has been always confidered as 
an alleviation of mifery not to fuf- 
fer alone, eyen when union and fo- 
ciety can contribute nothing to re- 
fiftance or efcape: Some comfort 
of the fame kind feems to incite 
wickednefs to feek affociates, though 
indeed another reafon may be 
given; for as guiltis propagated, 
the power of reproach is at leaft di- 
minifhed; and among numbers 
equally deteftable, every individual 
may be fheltered fiom fhame, 
though not from confcience. 

Another lenitive by which the 
throbs of the breaft are fometimes 
affuaged, is the contemplation, not 
of the fame, but of different crimes. 
He that cannot juftify himfelf by his 
refemblance to others, is ready to 
try fome other expedient, mg to 
enquire what will rife to his advan- 
tage from oppofition and diflimili- 
tude. He eafily finds fome fault or 
other in every human being, and 
when: he weighs them againft his 
own, eafily makes them preponde- 
rate, while he keeps the balance in 
his own hand, and throws in or 
takes out at his pleafure circum- 
ftances that make them heavier or 
lighter. He then triumphs in his 
comparative purity, and fets him- 
felf at eafe, not becaufe he can re- 
fute the charges that are advanced 
againft him, but becaufe he can cen- 
fure his accufers with equal juftice, 
and no longer fears the arrows of 
reproach, when he has ftored his 
magazine of malice with’ weapons 
equally fharp and equally enve. 
nomed, 

This practice, though never rea- 
fonable, or juft, is yet {pecious and 
artful, when the cenfure is dire&ed 
azainft deviations to the contrar 
extreme. ‘The man who is — 4 
ei with cowardice, may, with fome 
appearance of propriety, turn all 
his force of argument againfi a ftu- 


pid contempt of life, and rath pre- 
cipitation into unneceflary danger. 
Every recefion from temerity is an 
approach towards cowardice; and 
though it be confeffed that bravery, 
lixe other virtues, ftands between 
faults om either hand, yet the place 
of the middie point may always be 
difputed; he may therefore often 
impofe upon careleis underitand- 
ings, by turning the attention 
wholly Ficen himielf, and keeping 
it fixed invariably on the oppofite 
fault: By fhewing how many evils 
are avoided by his behaviour, he 
may conceal for a time thofe which 
are incurred. . 

But vice has net always opportu- 
nities or addrefs for fuch artful fub- 
terfuges; and we often find men 
extenuating their own guilt, only.by 
vague and general charges upon 
others, or endeavouring te gain rett 


‘to themfelves, by pointing fome 


other prey tothe purfuitof cenfure. 
Every whifper of infamy is in- 
duftrioufly circulated, every hint of 
fufpicion eagerly improved, and 
every failure of conduét joyful] 
publifhed, by thofe whofe intereft it 
is that the eye and voice of the 


public fhould be employed on any 


rather than on themfelves. 

All thefe artifices, and a thou- 
fand others equally vain and equally 
defpicable, are incited by that con- 
viction from which none can fet 
himfelf free, ~ f a view of the de- 
formity of wickednefs, and by an 
abfurd defire to feparate the caufe 
from the effeéts, and to enjoy the 
profit of crimes without falletine 
the fhame. Men are wiiling to tr 
all methods of reconciling guilt 
and guiet ; and when their under- 
ftandings are ftubborn and uncom- 
plying, raife their paffions againit 
them, and hope to overpower their 
own knowledge. 

It is generally not fo much the 
defire of men, oppreffed with 
crimes, to ceceive the world as 
themfelves, for when no particular 
circumitances make them depen- 
dent on the kindnefs or favour of 


others, infamy will not much dif- 


turb them bet as it revives their 
remorfe, and is echoed to them 
from their own hearts. The fen- 

tence 
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Letter froma Peruvian Prince/s to her Lover. 


tence which they moft dread, is that 
of reafon and confcience, which 
they would engage on their fide at 
any price but the labours of duty, 
and the forrows of repentance. For 
this purpofe every feducement and 
fallacy is fought, till life is too often 
at an end, while the hopes reft upon 
fome new experiment, and the [aft 
hour fteals on unperceived, while 
the faculties are engaged in coun- 
teracting providence, refifting the 
voice of reafon, and repreffing the 
fenfe of the divine difapprobation. 


Letter from a Peruvian Princefs. to 
er Lover. 


[Continued from Page 645.-] 


Alt laft, my dear Aza, I am got 

into a city called Paris: Our 
journey is at an end; but, accord- 
ing to all appearances, fo are not 
my troubles. 

ore attentive than ever, fince 
my arrival here, to all that pailes, 
my difcoveries produce only tor- 
ment, and prefage nothing but 
misfortunes. I find thy idea in the 
leaft curious of my defires, but 
cannot meet with it in any of the 
objects that I fee. 

As well as I can judge by the time 
we {pent in pafling through this 
city, and by the great number of 
inhabitants with whom the ftreets 
are filled, it contains more people 
than could be got together in two 
or three of our countries. 

I reflect on the wonders that have 
been told me of Quito, and endea- 
vour to find here fome ftrokes of 
the picture which I conceive of that 
great city: Butalas! what a diffe- 
rence ? 

This place contains bridges, ris 
vers, trees, fields: It feems to be 
an univerfe, rather than a particu- 
lar feat of habitation. I fhould 
endeavour in vain to give thee 
a juft idea of the height of the 
houfes. They are fo prodigioufly 
elevated, that it is more eafy to be- 
lieve nature produced them as they 
are, than to comprehend how men 
could build them. 
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Here it is that the family of the 
Cacique refides. Their houfe is 
almoft as magnificent as that of the 
fun : The furniture and fome parts 
of the. walls are of gold, and the 
reft is adorned with a various mix- 
ture of the fineft colours, which 
prettily enough reprefent the beau- 
ties of nature. 

At my arrival, the Cacique made 
me underftand that he was conduét- 
ing me to his mother’s apartment, 
We found her reclined upon a 
bed of almoft the fame form with 
that of the Incas, and of the fame 
metal. (a) After having held out 
her hand to the Cacique, who 
kiffed it, bowing almoft to the 
ground, fhe embraced him; but 
with a kindnefs fo cold, a joy fo 
conftrained, that, if previous in- 
formation had been given me, I 
fhould not have known the fenti- 
ments: of nature in the caréffes of 
this mother. wl 
.. After a. moment’s converfation, 
the Cacique made me draw near. 
She cafton me a difdainful look, 
and, without anfwering what her 
fon faid to her, continued gravely to 
turn round her finger a thread, 
which hung to a {mall piece of gold. 
-The Cacique left us to go and 
meet a ftately bulky man who had 
advanced fome fteps towards him. 
He embraced both him and another 
woman who was employed in the 
fame manner as the Pallas. 

As foon as the Cacique had ape 
peared in the chamber, a young 
maiden, of about my age, ran to us, 
and followed him with a timid ea- 

rnefs that feemed remarkable, 
be fhone upon her countenance, 
yet did not banifh the marks of 2 
forrow that feemed to affect her. 
The Cacique embraced her laft, but 
with a tendernefs fo natural, that 
my heart was moved atit. Alas! 
my dear Aza, what would our 
tran{ports be, if, after fo many mf» 
fortunes, fate fhould re-unite us ? 

During this time I kept near the 
Pallas, whom I durft not guit, nor 
look up at, (4) out of refpect. 
Some fevere glances, which fhe 


(a) The beds, chairs, and tables of the Incas, were of maffy gold, Z 
(4) Young damfels, though of the blood royal, thow a profound refpett to Mare 


red Women, 
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man was yet wicked without fecret 
difcontent ; and according to the 
different degrees of remaining vir- 
tue, or unextinguifhed reafon, he 
either endeavours to reform him- 
felf, or corrupt others} either to re- 
gain the flation which he has quit- 
ted, or prevail on others to imitate 
his defection. 

It has been always confidered as 
an alleviation of mifery not to fuf- 
fer alone, eyen when union and fo- 
ciety can contribute nothing to re- 
fiftance or efcape: Some comfort 
of the fame kind feems to incite 
wickednefs to feek affociates, though 
indeed another reafon may be 
given; for as guiltis propagated, 
the power of reproach is at leaft di- 
minifhed; and among numbers 
equally deteftable, every individual 
may be fheltered fiom fhame, 
though not from confcience. 

Another lenitive by which the 
throbs of the breaft are fometimes 
affuaged, is the contemplation, not 
of the fame, but of different crimes. 
He that cannot juftify himfelf by his 
refemblance to others, is ready to 
try fome other expedient, + | to 
enquire what will rife to his advan- 
tage from oppofition and diflimili- 
tude. He eafily finds fome fault or 
other in every human being, and 
when: he weighs them againft his 
own, eafily makes them preponde- 
rate, while he keeps the balance in 
his own hand, and throws in or 
takes out at his pleafure circum- 
ftances that make them heavier or 
lighter. He then triumphs in his 
comparative purity, and fets him- 
felf at eafe, not becaufe he can re- 
fute the charges that are advanced 
againft him, but becaufe he can cen- 
fure his accufers with equal juftice, 
and no “od fears the arrows of 
reproach, when he has ftored his 
magazine of malice with’ weapons 
equally fharp and equally enve. 
nomed, 

This practice, though never rea- 
fonable, or juft, is yet {fpecious and 
artful, when the cenfure is dire&ed 
azainft deviations to the contrar 
extreme. ‘The man who is 4 
ei with cowardice, may, with fome 
appearance of propriety, turn all 
his force of argument againft a ftu- 


pid contempt of life, and rath pre- 
cipitation into unneceflary danger. 
Every receffion from temerity is an 
approach towards cowardice; and 
though it be confeffed that bravery, 
like other virtues, flands between 
faults om either hand, yet the place 
of the middie point may always be 
difputed; he may therefore often 
impofe upon careleis underitand- 
ings, by turning the attention 
wholly foes himéelf, and keeping 
it fixed invariably on the oppofite 
fault: By fhewing how many evils 
are avoided by Bis behaviour, he 
may conceal for a time thofe which 
are incurred. | 

But vice has net always opportu- 
nities or addrefs for fuch artfal fub- 
terfuges; and we often find men 
extenuating their own guilt, only by 
vague an | meee charges upon 
others, or endeavouring te gain reft 


‘to themfelves, by pointing fome 


other prey tothe purfuitof cenfure. 
Every whifper of infamy is in- 
duftrioufly circulated, every hint of 
fufpicion eagerly improved, and 
every failure of conduét joyful) 
publifhed, by thofe whofe intereft it 
is that the eye and voice of the 


‘public fhould be employed on any 


rather than on themfelves. 

All thefe artifices, and a thou- 
fand others equally vain and equally 
defpicable, are incited by that con- 
viction from which none can fet 
himfelf free, by a view of the de- 
formity of wickednefs, and by an 
abfurd defire to feparate the caufe 
from the effeéts, and to enjoy the 
profit of crimes without faletio’ 
the fhame. Men are wiiling to try 
all methods of reconciling guilt 
and quiet ; and when their under- 
ftandings are ftubborn and uncom- 
plying, raife their paffions againit 
them, and hope to overpower their 
own knowledge. 

It is generally not fo much the 
defire of men, opprefled with 
crimes, to ceceive the world as 
themfelves, for when no particular 
circumitances make them depen- 
dent on the kindnefs or favour of 


others, infamy will not much dif 


turb them bet as it revives their 
remorfe, and is echoed to them 
from their own hearts. The fen- 

tence 


Letter froma Peruvian Prince/s to her Lovers 


tence which they moft dread, is that 
of reafon and confcience, which 
they would engage on their fide at 
any price but the labours of duty, 
and the forrows of repentance. For 
this purpofe every feducement and 
fallacy is fought, till life is too often 
at an end, while the hopes reft upon 
fome new experiment, and the laft 
hour fteals on unperceived, while 
the faculties are engaged in coun- 
teracting providence, refifting the 
voice of reafon, and repreffing the 
fenfe of the divine difapprobation, 


Letter from a Peruvian Princefs. to 
Lover. 


er 
[Continued from Page 645.] 


Al laft, my dear Aza, Iam got 

into a city called Paris: Our 
journey is at an end ; but, accord- 
ing to all appearances, fo are not 
my troubles. 

ore attentive than ever, fince 
my arrival here, to all that pailes, 
my dilcoveries produce only. tor- 
ment, and prefage nothing but 
misfortunes. I find thy idea in the 
leaft curious of my defires, but 
cahnot meet with it in any of the 
objects that I fee. 

As well as I can judge by the time 
we fpent in pafling through this 
city, and by the great number of 
inhabitants with whom the ftreets 
are filled, it contains more: people 
than could be got together in two 
or three of our countries. 

I reflect on the wonders that have 
been told me of Quito, and endea- 
vour to find here fome ftrokes of 
the picture which I conceive of that 
great city: Butalas! what a diffe- 
rence? 

This place contains bridges, rie 
vers, trees, fields: It feems to be 
an univerfe, rather than a particu- 
lar feat of habitation. I fhould 
endeavour in vain to give thee 
a juft idea of the height of the 
houfes. They are fo prodigioufly 
elevated, that it is more eafy to bee 
lieve nature produced them as they 
are, than to comprehend how men 
could build them. 
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Here it is that the family of the 
Cacique refides. Their houfe 1s 
almoit as magnificent as that of the 
fun: The furniture and fome parts 
of the walls are of gold, and the 
reft is adorned with a various mix- 
ture of the fineft colours, which 
prettily enough reprefent the beau- 
ties of nature. 

At my arrival, the Cacique made 
me underftand that he was conduét- 
ing me to his mother’s apartment, 
We found her reclined upon a 
bed of almoft the fame form with 
that of the Incas, and of the fame 
metal. (a) After having held out 
her hand to the Cacique, who 
kifled it, bowing almoft to the 
ground, fhe embraced him; but 
with a kindnefs fo cold, a joy fo 
conftrained, that, if previous in- 
formation had been given me, I 
fhould not have known the fenti- 
ments of ‘nature in the caréffes of 
this mother. 19% 

_. After a: moment’s converfation, 
the Cacique made me draw near. 
She cafton me a difdainful look, 
and, without anfwering what her 
fon faid to her, continued gravely to 
turn round her finger a thread, 
which hung to a {mall piece of gold. 

The Cacique left us to go and 
meet a ftately bulky man who had 
advanced fome fteps towards him. 
He embraced both him and another 
woman who was employed in the 
fame manner as the Pallas. 

As foon as the Cacique had ap- 
peared in the chamber, a young 
maiden, of about my age, ran to us, 
and followed him with a timid ea- 

rnefs that feemed remarkable, 
by fhone upon her countenance, 
yet did not banifh the marks of 2 
forrow that feemed to affeét her. 
The Cacique embraced her laft, but 
with a tendernefs fo natural, that 
my heart was moved atit. Alas! 
my dear Aza, what would our 
tran{ports be, if, after fo many mtf= 
fortunes, fate fhould re-unite us ? 

During this time I kept near the 
Pallas, whom I durft not quit, nor 
look up at, (4) out of refpect. 
Some fevere glances, which fhe 


(a) The beds, chairs, and tables of the Incas, were of maffy gold, 
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threw from time to time upon me, 
Compleated my confufion, and put 
me under a conftraint that affected 
my very thoughts. 

At laft, the young damfel, as if 

fhe had gueffed at my diforder, as 
foon as fhe had quitted the Ca- 
cique, came and took me by the 
hand, and led me to a window, 
where we both fat down. Though 
I did not underftand any thing fhe 
faid to me, her eyes full of good- 
nefs {poke to me the univerfal lan- 
guage of beneficent hearts ; they 
infpired me with a confidence and 
friendthip which I would wilhagly 
have exprefied to-her ; but not be- 
ing able to utter the fentiments of 
my mind, I pronounced all that I 
knew of -her language. 
_ She imiled more than once, look- 
ing on, the Cacique with the mof 
vender -fweetnefs. I was pleaf- 
mg myfeli with this converfation, 
when the Pallas {poke fome words 
aloud, locking fternly on my new 
riend ; whofe countenance imme- 
iately failing, fhe thruft away my 
hand which fhe before held in her’s, 
and took no farther notice of me. 

Some time after that, an old wo- 
man, of gloomy appearance, en- 
tered the room, went up towards 
the Pallas, then came and took me 
by the arm, led me toa chamber 
at the top of the houfe, and left me 
there alone. 

Though. this moment could not 
be efi¢enied the moh unfortuaate of 
my. life, yet, my dear Aza, I could 
not pais it without much concern. 
L-expeGed, at the end of my jour- 
ney, fomerelicf to my fatigues, and 
that in the Cacique’s family I 
feould at leat meet with the fame 
kindnefs as from him. ~The cold 
reception of the Pelias, the fudden 
change of behaviour in the daméel, 
the rudenefs of this’ woman in 
forcing me irom a place where I 
had rather have flaid, the inatten- 
tion of the Cacique, who did not 
oppofe the violence fhewn me, in a 
word, all cireumftances, that might 
augment the pains of an unhappy 
mind, prefented them/{elves at once 
with their moft rueful afpects! I 
thougiit myfelf abandoned by all 
wae world, and was bitterly de- 


Letter from a Peruvian Princes to ber Lower. 


loring my difmal deftiny, when T 

held my China coming in. Her 
prefence, in my fituation, feemed to 
me an effential good: Iran to her, 
embraced her with tears, and was 
more melted when I faw her touch’d 
with my aflitiion. When a mind 
is reduced to pity itfelf, the com- 
affion of another is very valuable. 

he marks of this young woman’s 
affection foftened my anguifh : I re- 
lated to her my eriefs. as if fhe 
could underfiand me: I afked her 
a thoufand queftions, as if it had 
been in her power to anfwer them. 
Her tears fpoke to my heart, and 
mine continued to flow, but with 
lefs bitternefs than before. 

[ thought, at leaft, thatI fhould 
fee the Cacique’ at the hour of re- 
frefhment; but they brought me 
up victuals, and I faw him not. 
Since I have loft thee, dear idol of 
my heart, this Cacique is the only 
human creature that has fhewn me 
an uninterrupted courfe of good- 
nefs ; fo that the cuftom of feeing 
him became a kind of necefflity. 
His abfence redoubled my forrow. 
After expetting him long in vain, I 
laid me down; but fleep had not 
yet fealed my eyes before I faw him 
enter my chamber, followed by the 

— woman whofe brifk diidain 
had o fenfibly afflicted me. 

She threw herfelf upon my bed, 
and by a thoufand carefles feemed 
defirows to repair the ill treatment 
fhe had given me. 

The Cacique fat down by my 
bed- fide, — feemed to receive as 
much pleafure in feeing me again, 
as Lenjoyed in perceiving I was not 
abandoned. They talked together 
with their eyes fixed on me, and 
heaped on me the moft tender 
marks of affe&tion. 

Infenfibly their converfation be- 
came more ferious. ‘Though I did 
not underftand their difcourfe, it 
was eafy for me to judge that it was 
founded on confidence and friend- 
fhip. 1 took care not to interrupt 
them ; but, as foon as they returned 
to my bed+fide, I endeavoured to 
obtain from the Cacique fome light 
with regard to thofe particulars 
which had appeared to me the moft 
extraordinary fince my arrival. 
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All that I eould underftand from 
his anfwers was, that the name of 
the young woman before me was 
Celina ; that fhe was his fifter; that 
the great man, whom I had feen in 
the chamber of the Pallas, was his 
elder brother, and the other young 
woman, that brother’s wife. 

Celina became more dear to me, 
when I underftood fhe was the Ca- 
cique’s fitter, and the company of 
both was fo agreeable, that | did not 
perceive it was day-light before 
they left me. 

fter their departure, I fpent the 
reft of the time, deftined to repofe, 
in thus converfing with thee. ‘This 
is my happinefs, my only joy: It is 
to shee alone, dear foul of my 
thoughts, that I unbofom my heart ; 
thou fhalt ever be the fole depofita- 
ry of my fecrets, my paflions, and 
my fentiments. 


A Method of treating th SMAL L- 
POX, which effe@ually preferves 
- the Skin {mooth, dy preventing 
Marks; and, what is fill more 
. material, preferves Life, by avoid- 
ing the Danger which ufually at- 
tends the Difeafe: Communicated te 
the Publick & to the World, for the 
. general. Benefit of Mankind, by the 
luventor, Mrs. STEWART, of 
Racquet-court, Fleet-ftreet, wo 
refided many Years in South-Caro- 
- lina, where jhe pradifed this Me- 
- thod with univerfal Succefs. 
A BOUT the year 1738, the Small 
Pox was brought to Charles- 
Town, South Carolina, where the 
difeafe had not been for forty years, 
in a vefiel of Negroes, and {pread 
univerfally among young and old, 
carrying off the greateit part of 
thofe whe, were feized : Among the 
firft who catched the diftemper was 
a Negroe belonging to Mrs. Stewart, 
wha bal an univerfal blifter pock 
all over his body ; on feeing the con- 
dition the fellow was in, and confi- 
dering that if the immenfe load of 
matter which was now fuppurated 
fhould again return into the blood, 
it muft inevitably bring on the Se- 
condary Fever, and caufe his death; 
fhe, therefore, immediately refolved 
to take them all off his body; not 
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by Iancing them, which is dange- 
rous, and apt to fefter, becaufe the 
matter cannot, in that cafe, be en- 
tirely removed; but by cutting the 
pock clean off with a pair of {mall 
pointed {ciffars, and then drying up 
all the thin acrimonious " matter 
which lies at the bottom of the 
pock, with {oft linen rags, juft 
warm. 

In performing this, and all fub- 
feqent operations, Mrs. Stewart 
found it gave not the leaf pain to the 
patient, though the pock was uni- 
verfal, and he was in perfect health 
the next day, withour the /malle 
Symptom of a Secondary Fever, the 
caufe being taken away, nor any 
marks, for the fame reafon ; as it is 
the thick matter which, if not re- 
moved, forms a fcab, with the thin 
acrimonious matter that returns 
through the pores of the tkin inte 
the blood, which caufes marks. 

Another very valuable Negro of 
her’s next catched the infe&ion 
the imell, and was feized with 2 
moft violent fever,-and quite deli+ 
rious; his tongue and head were 
{welled in a fearful degree; and 
though the pock appeared the third 
day, as ufual, yet 1t never rofe, and 
black fpots appeared all over him, 
as if they had been fparks of ink 
from a bruth. Ejicie at etiam per os 
excrementa imi ventris. On the fixth 
day of the pock, ftill continuing ve- 
ry bad, delirious, and without fleep, 
fince firft taken ill, he was given 
over by the phyficians; Mrs. Stew- 
art therefore faw the neceflity of 
giving him fomething which might 
make the matter feparate from the 
blood, and give it aturn outwardly, 
and accordingly compofed the fol- 
lowing draught, which a grown 
perfon may take at once, i they 
poflibly can. 

‘* Take balf an ounce of Virginian 
{nake-root ; boil it in two pints of 
river water fora quarter of an hour. 
To this decoction add of the bef 
faffron one dram, of frefh goat’s 
dung two handfuls: infufe thefe for 
two hours near the fire; then ftrain 
it, and add of lemon-juice half an 
ounce, white fugar as much as will 
bring it toan agreeable {weetnefs, 
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French brandy two ounces. Take 
it warm.” 

Immediately before the draught, 
fhe applied a large blifter betwixt his 
fhoulders, to give the matter a turn 
outwards ; the confequence was, the 
Negro fell into a found fleep, -and 
flept twelve hours compleat, awaked 
perfectly in his fenfes, and avery fine 
pock appeared ; about three or four 
days afterwards they were come to 
maturity, taken off as in the firft 
cafe, and erences with the fame 
happy coniequences. , 

i fosion the good effects of this 
method in thefe inftances, Mrs. 
Stewart practifed it with equal fuc- 
cefs on numbers of white people, 
both young and old, to the amount 
of forty or fifty, the herfelfcould at- 
tend, befides giving directions to 
thofe it was not in her power to wait 
on in perfon; and in the courfe of 
her experience often found, that b 
the blifter and draught the poc 
was changed from the moft malig- 
nant purples, to a very laudable 
one; not one under her Care died, 
had the leaft fymptom of a Seconda- 
ry Fever, or the fmalle? veffiges of 
marks. ‘Though it may appear the 

iving the draught toone in a raging 

ever is wrong, & that they rather 
fhould have fomething cooling, yet, 
when it is confidered, the caufe of 
the fever proceeds from the want of 
the feparation of the matter from 
the blood, a medicine which produ- 
ces that feparation is the only one 
which can remove the fever. 

Some judgement being neceffary 
both in adminiftring the medicine, 
and taking off the pock when come 
to maturity, the following direétions 
are proper to be added : 

The fifth day after the pock ap- 
pears, apply a blifter betwixt the 
fhoulders, and prefently after give 
the draught, difcretionally, accord- 
ing to the age and itrength of the 

atient, which need not be repeated 
ifthe pock keeps out, but if the 
ock fhould pit in the head, which 
cquintly happens from fear, alarm, 
furprife, and other caufes, or the 
ulfe fink, or the patient turm fyd- 
Fenly cold and pale, then repeat the 
draught in fmaller quantities, and 
it will prefently plump up the puf- 
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tules. Indeed in any cafe it is not 
amifs to take it during the whole 
courfe, ’till the pock arrives at ma- 
turity, when they mutt he taken off 
the face and whole body, in the 
manner before mentioned ; the 


time for this operation is at 
the firft appearance of their 
turning on the face. Particular 


care muft be taken to dry upall the 
thin humour at the bottom of the 
pock. It is to be obferved, this 
practice brings the pock to maturi- 
ty all about +3 fame time ; the pa- 
tient however may be infpected 
next day, and if any remain, take 
them them off as before. Likewife 
it is remarkable, there is no inward. 
pock, fore eyes, fore throat, fecon- 
dary fever, or any marks, by fol- 
owing this courfe, as Mrs. Stewart 
can truly affirm, from all her expe- 
rience. If the Gmall-Pox is ex- 
— bleeding is particularly to 

e avoided, but a vomit or two at 
the beginning is of fervice, as well 
as two dofes of fena and manna af- 
ter the cure. 

This method of treating the hi- 
therto-fo-fatal a difeafe, being built 
on the moft rational foundation, its 
undoubted fuccefs is obvious at the 
firft glance; accordingly it is ap- 


‘proved of by feveral phycifians, to 


whom it as been communicated ; & 
by the bleffing of God, it has al- 
ready, in every inftance, been at- 
tended with the moft defirable ef- 
fects, and which, if certain experi- 
ence can be relied on, muft put a 
ftiop to the ravages of a diftemper 
fo fatal to young and old, and ren- 
der that difeafe, which was thought 
on with terror, and fhunned like 
the peftilence, no more alarming 
than the flighteft diforder incident 
to the human body. 


A Letter from a Chinefe in Londen to 
his Friend in China, giving an Ac- 
count of his Journey from Pekin to 
Mofcow, and of the Cuftoms of ibe 


Daures. 


J Have hitherto given you no ace 
* count of my journey from China 
to Europe, of my travels through 
countries, where nature fports ia 
primeval rudenefs, where fhe pours 
orth her wonders in folitude; conn 

ries 
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tries, from whence the spy cli- principal city, which, compared 


mate, the {weeping inundation, the 
dritted defart, the howling foreft, 
and mountains of immeafurable 
height, banifh the husbandman, & 
fpread extenfive defolation ; coun- 
tries where the brown Tartar wan- 
ders for a precarious fubfiftence, 
with an heart that never felt pity, 
himfelf more hideous than the wil- 
dernefs he makes. | 
You will eafily conceive the fa- 
tigue of crofling vaft tracts of land, 
either defolate, or ftill more dan- 
gerous by its inhabitants. The re- 
treat of men, who feem driven from 
fociety, in order to make war upon 
all the human race ; nominally pro- 
felling a fubjection to Mofcovy or 
China, but without any refemblance 
to the countries on which they de- 


end. 
’ After Ihad croffed the great wall, 
the firft objeét that prefented, were 
the remains of defolated cities, and 
all the magnificence of venerable 
ruin. There were tobe feen tem- 
ples of beautiful ftructure, ftatues 
wrought by the hand of a matter, 
and around a country of luxuriant 
plenty; but not one fingle inhabi- 
tant to reap the bounties of nature. 
Thefe were profpects that might 
humble the pride of kings, and re- 
prefs human vanity. afked my 

uide the caufe of fuch defolation. 
Whefe countries, fays he, were once 
the dominions of a Tartar prince ; 
and thefe ruins the feat of arts, ele- 
gance and eafe. This prince waged 
an unfuccefsful war with one of the 
emperors of China; he was con- 
quered, his cities plundered, and all 
his fubjeéts carried into captivity. 
Such are the effects of the ambition 
of Kings! Ten Dervifes, fays the 
Indian proverb, fhall! fleep in peace 
upon a fingle carpet, while two 
kings fhall quarrel, tho’ they have 
kingdoms to divide them. Sure; 
my friend, the cruelty and pride of 
man have made more defarts than 
nature ever made! fhe is kind, but 
man is ungrateful ! 

Proceeding in my journey through 
this penfive icene of defolated beau 
ty, in a few days I arrived among 
the Daures, a nation itill depen- 
dent on China. Xaixigar is their 


with thofeof Europe, fcarcely de- 
fervesthe name. ‘The governors & 
other officers, who are fent yearly 
from Pekin, abufe their authority, 
and often take the wives and daugh- 
ters of the inhabitants to them- 
felves. The Daures accuftomed to 
bafe fubmiffion, feel no refentment 
at thofe injuries, or ftifle what they 
feel. Cuftom and neceflity teach 
even babarians the fame art of 
diffimulation that ambition and in- 
trigue infpire in the breafts of the 
polite. Upon beholding fuch unli- 

cenfed ftretches of power, alas, 

thought I, how little does our wife 

and good emperor know of  thefe 

intolerable exactions! thefe pro- 

vinces are too diftant for complaint, 

and too infignificant to expe& re- 

drefs, The more diftant the go- 
vernment, the honeiter fhould be 

the governor to whom it is entraft- 

ed; for hope of impunity is a 

{trong inducement to violation. 

The religion of the Daures is 
more abfurd than even that of.the 
{ectaries of Fohi. How wou!d you 
be furprized, O fage difciple and 
follower of Confucius! you who 
believe one intelligent caufe of all, 
fhould you be prefent at the barba- 
rous ceremonies of this infatuated. 
people ? How would you deplore 
the blindnefs and folly of man- 
kind ? His boaited reafon feems on- 
ly to light him aftray, and brutal in- 
ftinét more regular pdints out the 
path to happinefs. Could you 
think it? they adore a wicked divi- 
nity ; they fear him, and they wore 
fhip him ; they imagine hima ma- 
licious Being, ready to injure, and 
ready to be appeaied. .The men 
and women afiemble at midnight in 
a hut, which ferves for a temple. 
A prieft flretches himfelf on the 

round, and all the people pour 
forth the moft. horrid cries, while 
drums and timbrels {well the infer- 
nal concert. After this diffonance, 
mifcalied mujiic, has continued 
about two hours, the prieft rifes 
from the ground, aflumes an air of 
infpiration, grows big with the in- 
{piring Cimon, and pretends. to a 
{kill in juturity. 

In 
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In every country, my friend, the 
Bonzes, the Brachmans, and the 
Priefis, deceive the people ; all re- 
ormations begin from the laity ; 
the priefts point us out the way to 
heaven with their fingers, but itand 
ftill themfelves, nor feem to travel 
towards the country in view. 

The cuftoms of this people cor- 
re(pond to their religion ; they keep 
their dead for three days on the 
fame bed where the perfon died ; af- 
ter which they bury him in a grave 
moderately deep, but with the head 
till uncovered. Here for feveral 
days they prefent him different 
fortsof meats; which, when they 
perceive he does not confume, they 
fill up the grave, and defiit from 
defiring him to eat for the future. 
How, how can mankind be guilty 
of fuch ftrange abfurdity; to en- 
treat 2 dead body already putrid to 
partake of the banquet? Where, I 
again repeat it, is human reafon! 
not only fome men, but whole na- 
tidns, teem divefted of its illumina- 
tion. Here we obferve a whole 
country adoring a divinity through 
fear, and attempting to feed the 
dead. Thefe are the moft ferious 
and moft religious occupations : are 
thefe men rational, or are not the 
apes of Borneo more wile? 
Certain I am, O thou in ftructor 
of my youth! that without philo- 
fophers, without fome few virtuous 
men, who feem to be of a different 
natare from the refit of mankind, 
without fuch as thefe the worfhip of 
a wicked divinity would furely be 
eftablifhed over every part of the 
earth. Fear guides more to their 
duty than gratitude: for one man 
who is virtuous from the love of 
virtue ; from the obligation which 
he thinks he lies under to the giver 
of all ; there are ten thoufand who 
are good only from their apprehen- 
fions of punimment. Could thefe 
laft be perfuaded, as the Epicure- 
ans were, that heaven had no thun- 
ders in ftcre for the villain, they 
would no longer continue to ac- 
knowledge fubordination, or thank 
that Being who gave them eéxil- 


tence. 
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‘reaping the 






The WestTMINSTER JouRNat. 


By Tho. Touchit, of Spring Gar- 
ens, Ef. 


IN all political altercations, I have 
* obferved that the contending par- 
ties never feem fo much as to indi- 
cate the leaft concern for the inte- 
reft of the public, while they fee 
the {malleft poflibility of expofing 
their antagonift te contempt. At- 
tracted entirely by the vehemience 
of private refentment, every regard 
of a general nature is totally laid 
afide, and the kingdom is continu- 
ally taxed with a confiderable fum, 
merely to hear that one man is a 
rafcal, and another a fool. This 
obfervation was never made with 
more juftice than at the prefent cri- 
fis: the leaft therefore, that has 
been faid upon national meafures, 
the more there muft naturally be to 
fay; and I flatter myfelf. that the 
world will pay an additional fhare 
of attention to my private fenti- 
ments on the affairs of the kingdom, 
at a time that thofe affairs are 
fcarcely ever mentioned by any bo- 
y elfe. 

Our prefent minifters have now 
been fome months in their offices, 
and yet notwithftanding all the 
agreeable expectations with which 
at their firft acceflion to power, the 
nation was flattered, we have yet 
reaped no advantage whatever from 
their appointmeut ; nor do I hear 
there is “~y great likelihood of 

eaft advantage for a 
confiderable time. — Raw and irre- 
folute, they look from their feats 
with an air of aftonifhment and 
prongs’ and are fearful of making 
any efforts for the good of the king- 
dom, through an apprehenfion that 
thofe efforts will not be attended 
with fuccefs. In thort, giddy with 
the height of their elevation, they 
are every moment terrified for fear 
of breaking their necks, and want 
yes opportunity of coming down 
with a tolerable grace, and quitting 
the reins of government to more 
experienced hands. 

‘To act however, as if they were 
not altogether fo tena at 
tneir 




















their.arduous undertaking, our mi- 
nifterial phaetons make a loud crack- 
ing with their whips, and tell us, 
that we fhall fee wonders, if we 
wait with a little patience for the 
calm refolutions of government. I 
am afraid, indeed, we muft have a 
réat deal of patience, before we 
ee any of their refolutions turning 
to a falutary account. We have 
already waited with an abfolute de- 
grec of ftoicifm for fome trifling ex- 
ertion of their abilities; and what 
have we met with but words? The 
whole time fince their appointment 
to office, has been a mere beginning 
to begin. But though the moun- 
tains have laboured, not fo much as 
a fingle moufe appeared, either to 
keep us in {pirits, or to keep them- 
felves incountenance. All has been 
empty parade, without an appear- 
ance of profit; calculated for no 
purpofe but to conceal the excefs of 
their own imbecillity, and contri- 
ved for no end but to preferve them 
a week or two longer from con- 


tempt. - ' 

What has rendered the appoint- 
ment of thefe gentlemen an addi- 
tional happinefs to the kingdom, is 
that fince their nomination to of- 
fice, a variety of circumftances 
have occurred, which called aloud 
for the moft able and refolute admi- 
niftration, ‘The French have as 
good as pofitively denied the pay- 
ment of our Canada Bills. The 
ranfom of the Manillas has experi- 
enced frefh procrattinations. Our 
fleets have been attacked in our 
own harbours ; and one or two 
of our American colonies, have 
next to difavowed our authority ; 
yet, in all thefe exigences, what 
ave our Minifters done? Why, 
pretty little rogues, they have ran 
down to horfe-races and cock- 
matches, though the nation, to ule 
their own phrafe, «as fottering on 
the verge of deftruction : and have 
amufed themfelves among the cuf- 
tomary {warms of thieves and pick- 
ockets, who aflemble at thefe po- 
ite diverfions, inftead of gucfing 
at any meafures which might have 
areal tendency, either to retrieve 
the affairs of the kingdom, cr to 
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eftablith fome fhadow of a laudable 
charatter for themfelves. 

Indeed our Minifters ftrive to thel- 
ter themfelves under the fort of a 
negative merit; and boldly tell us, 
that they have yet done nothing to 
preudice their country. A pretty 
fort of an argument this truly. Why 
furely they cannot fuppofe they are 
_ large falaries, and advanced to 

igh honours, on purpole to injzre 
the kingdom: If they take the 
trouble of recollecting, they will fd 
that they are employed to do us as 
much /fervice as they are able; and 
if they afk their own confciences, 
they will alfo find, that unlefs they 
do us this fervice, for which they 
are fo libe:ally paid, we have every 
reafon in nature to find fault. This 
nugatory kind of excellence is al- 
ways the plea of a feeble admini- 
ftration ; thofe feldom cringe, and 
fay they have done us no injury, 
who ever did us the leaft good. And 
where we find people endeavouring 
to build a reputation upon wheat 
they have not done, we may be 4i- 
fured they will fcarcely ever deferve 
our admiration, for the utmoft they 
can do : 

If our new Minifters were the 
enemies to arbitrary pawer, which 
they would be thought, they have 
an eafy oppo:tunity of convincing 
the kingdom in regard to the fince- 
rity of their intentions. ‘The pco- 
ple of Great Britain, though they 
have long groan’d under the oppre!> 
fion of General Warrants, have ne- 
vertheleis had fi:il more capital 
caufes of complaint. Their periors 
and papers have been feized without 
any warrant at all. They have teen 
confined in loathion e prifens, thro’ 
the mere reiolution of a louie, 
even without the authortty of com- 
mittal, which is inveited in a. com- 
mon Magiftrate ; and to aggravate 
the tyranny of the proceeding, tha 
very Houte was compoicd of ther 
own Reprefentatives ; was fitting 
by tucir own authority; and was 
felemnly fworn to referve the mi- 
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of Parliament, declaring a meafure 
of this nature utterly ‘liegal, they 
wovld do their country a moft ef- 
fential fervice, and would undoubt- 
edly meet with the higheft approba- 
tion which. it was able to beitow. If 
they do not attempt it, we fhall 
then be at a certainty how far rk 
are the lovers of that freedom whic 
they have pretended fo paflionately 
-to admire, and fo ftrenuoufly to 
protect. 

Fortunately to leave them with- 
out the fhadow of excufe, our 'pre- 
fent reprefentatives are a fet of 
men who have diltinguifhed them- 
felves by a real love of liberty, and 
have even confented to abrogate 
fome of their juft privileges, as in the 
franking of letters, where that abro- 
gation had a tendency of promoting 

‘the good of the kingdom. It can- 
not; therefore, be fuppofed, but 
what in cenfuring an unjuft ftretch 
of power made = of by their pre- 
ceceffors, they would fhew the 
fame regard for the public welfare, 
was a motion for that purpofe to be 
properly fupposied by the Miniftry. 
A Letter from a Perfian in London 

to bis Friend at I/pahan. 

A Friend of mine was talking to 

me fome days ago, of the {pi- 
nit of Enthufiafm, which appear- 
ed fo ftrongly in the firit profef- 
fors of our religion; .and, as he 
pretended, in the Prophet himfelf: 
To that chiefly he afcribed their 
mighty conquefts, and obferved, 
that there needed nothing more to 
render them invincible, fuch a fpi- 

rit being conftantly attended with a 
contempt of pleafure and of eafe, of 
danger and of pain. If, faid 
he, the Enthufiafts of this country 
in the reign of Charles the Firft, 
had been united among them(/elves, 
like the Arabians under Mahomet 
and his fucceffors ; 1 make no doubt 
but they might have conquered all 
Europe: butunhappily their Enthu- 
fiafm was'direéted to different points; 
fome were bigots to the church of 
England, fome to Calvin, fome to 
particular whimfies of their own; 
cne fet of them run mad for a re- 
public, others were no lefs out of 





A Lester from a Perfian‘in London to his Friend in I/pahan. 


their witsyin the love of ‘Monarchy 3; 
{o that inftead of making themfelves 
formidable to their. neighbours, 
they turned the edge of their fury 
again{ft each other, and deftroyed 
all peace and order here at home : 
yet, as much as our anceftors fut- 
fered then by the wrong diretion of 
their zeal, 1 with the prefent age 
may not fuffer more by the otal 
want of it among us. ‘There is fo 
cold & lifelefs an unconcern to every 
thing but a narrow private interett ; 
we are fo little in earneit about reli- 
gion, virtue, honour, or the good of 
our country ; that unlels fome {park 
of the antient fire fhould revive, I 
am afraid we fhall jeft away our Li- 
berties, and all that is ferious to our 
happinefs. If the great Mr. Hamp- 
den had converied with our modern 
race of wits, he would have been 
told, thatit was a ridiculous Enthu- 
fiafm, to trouble himielf about a 
trifling fum ,of money, becaufe it 
was raifed againft the privileges 
of the people, and that he might 


thrive better by patience and iub- 
miflion. : 


An improved Way of procuring good 
and clean Wheat Crops. ° 


I Make it arule never to manyre 

for wheat, or fow wheat on a fal- 
low. Ido not indeed allow many 
fallows’on my land: and when [ 
do, I generally fow my fallows with 
barley, to which I allow four or five 
ploughings. This commonly yields 
me a large return, andI have a good 
crop of wheat after it. 

This, however, is not my general 
method; for I am very fond of 
the hoeing hufbandry, to practife 
which, in fome degree, is the only 
infallible way of keeping land clean. 
To begin then with my method, I 
never lay dung alone on my land, 
let itever be fo rotten; but as foon 
as I get any Iong dung, I carry it to 
my compoit-heap, where it is mixed 
in alternate layers or beds, with 
frefh virgin earth, (if I can get it) 
lime, or chalk, lime rubbifh, icour- 
ings of ditches & ponds, turf, leaves 
of trees, and all the dung and offal 
of my family, of the hog-yard, the 
poultry-yard, and the ae 
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As to my pigeons-dung, I always 
preferve it ro mix wth foot, and ufe 
the mixture as a top-dreffing for my 
wheat, whenever it happens to be 
too backward in the fpring. 

Bat to returnto my compof: I 
have always feveral diftinét heaps 
of different ages, and I fometimes 
leave it three years before I ufe it, 
and never lay on any under two 
years old. . 

When I have got a plot of ground 
in order, I give it a thorough good 
drefling of this compoft, which I 
immediately plough in. I then fow 
it with fome crop that requires hoe- 
ing, fuch as horfe-beans, broad- 
beans, or white or grey peafe. Du- 
ing the whole fummer, I take care 
to keep thefe crops very clean by 
hoeing, efpecially if the feafon is 
rainy; and I am particularly cau- 
tious in preventing any of the weeds 
from perfecting their feeds. 

When my hoeing-crop, which ge- 
nerally more than pays me all my 
expences, is off the land, I immedi- 
ately get it into as fine tilth asI 
poflibly can, by repeated ploughings, 
and then fow it with either wheat 
or barley, whichever is likely to 
pay me beft; for little as fome of 

our readers may think of it, bar- 
ey, when it is fown on good land 
well prepared, is very frequently as 
profitable a crop as wheat. 

By thus fowing my wheat after a 
hoeing-crop with dung, I have al- 
ways a good return of clean corn, 
often five quarters on an acre; and 
my land will ftill bein heart enough 
to give me a reafonable crop of 
oats ; after which, without any fal- 
ow, comes my hoeing-crop, &¥ec. 

_ When fow barley after the hoe- 
ing-crop, I fuffer wheat to follow it; 
and then itis that, if I find it necef- 
fary, I give the wheat in the fpring 
a topedrefling of foot mixed with 
pigeons-dung. : 

fometimes allow only fix pecks 
of wheat-fGed to an acre; this is 
when I fow over it, inthe fpring of 
the year, eighteen pounds of broad 
clover feed, which { harrow in with 
a pair of very light harrows; and 
it does not in the leaft damage my 
wheat-plants. I leave the clover 
only two years on the Jand ; forthe 


fecond year, after | have mown the 
firft crop for hay, I fuffer the fecond 
to grow very rank, (having given 
my land a flight drefiing from my 
compoft dung-hill the preceeding. 
year) which I ploughin, and over 
it fow wheat, to be harrowed in on 
once ploughing. 

Thefe crops of wheat are fmaller 
in quantity than any others [ get, 
but the grain is finer, plumper, 
brighter, and heavier, generally fel- 
ling for more at market, as being al- 
ways very clean and clear from feeds 
of weeds. 

In my method of farming, fome 
particulars are to be noted. In the 
firft place, as my crops fucceed one 
the other very quick, | am under a 
neceffity of having all my ittubble 
extirpated before | give the land the 
firft ploughing after the crop is off. 
If itis a wheat or bean-{ftubble, I 
generally have it all pulled up by 
hand, by women, and children; 
barley and oat ftubbles [ have torn 
up by a pair of loaded drags, and 
afterwards gathered into heaps, 
and carted to the Er ge 
This I co to prevent the ftubble 
from being buried by the plough, 
and from growing mouldy in the: 
land; from which mouldinefs I. 
have great reafon to think {mut of- 
ten proceeds. . 

Another thing to be noted is, 
that I allow lefs feed to my land 
than molt of my neighbours, my 
quantity being from feven to nine 
pecks of wheat, from nine to twelve 
of barley, and about twelve of oats 
to an acre of land; but it is always 
to be prefumed that the feed 1 iowis 
good. ' 


Extra from the Norra BriTone 
Number 169. 


jt is too generally propagated, 
and, I fear, but too generally be~ 
lieved, that the demolition of Dan- 
kirk, ftipulated by the ninth article 
of the treaty of Utrecht, 1s of very 
fmallconfequence to this kingdom, 
I with the promalgers of this doc- 
trine were bieilzd with a little more 
honefty, or endowed with a little 
more judgment, Any man read in 
hiftory, and acquainted with geo- 

aN 2 graphy, 
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graphy, if he is not loftto all fenfe 
of truth, will tell the uninformed, 
that we have frequeutly been inva- 
ded from Dunkirk ; that by reafon 
of it’s vicinity to us (being fituated 
at the chops of the channel) it is 
not only extremely handy for in- 
vafions, but for incommeding our 
commerce by fmugglers in peace, 
and privateers in war; and that 
from thence to Breft the French 
have not a fingle harbour where 
their fhips of force can ride with 
fafety. Hence it is evident that the 
actual demolition of the fortifica- 
tions and harbonr of Dunkirk 
would, in effect, fet France at as 
great an additional diftance from us 
as Dunkirk is from Breft. For this 
reaton, the Whig -Miniltry in Queen 
Aane’s icign, in all the negotiations 
for peace with France, made fo 
{trong a point of it, that the demo- 
Iition of the harbour and fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirl: fhould be one ar- 
ticle in the future treaty, and took 
fach care that the nation fhould bz 
deeply impreffed with the expedien- 
cy of this article, that the Tories 
who fucceeded them in adminiftra- 
tion had not the courage to omit it 
in the treaty of Utrecht. 

When that peace was made, the 
harbour of Dunkirk confifted of a 


capacious bafon betweenthe town & 


citadel, into which were difcharged 


four great canals, namely, thofe of 
Furnes, la Moore, Wynoxbourg, 
and Bourbourg ; and this bafon b 
receiving tue waters of the Frenc 
ditriéts known by the fame names 
vith the canals, together with the 
water that came trom the fea at 
hizh tides, drained thofe countries 
and’ prevented the overflowing of 
the neighbouring lands. 

Thefeold canals lay to the north- 
ward af the harbour; & fo faon as the 
jiarbour inould 4225 part choaked 

Ips it was manifeft that the waters 
ot thefe canals would drown the fe- 
veral contiguous diftri@s, unlefs 
joe new Cpening was made to car- 


¢ 
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ry then Tbe euarding againg 
tuis misfortune gave rife ta the new 
st of NMardike, which receives 

> waters and difcharges them 
1c fea to the weftward of the 
id harbour; and thus the other- 


—!) 
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wife inevitable ftagnation of the 
old harbour, and the confequent 
deftruétion of fome rich diftriéts of 
France, were entirely prevented. 
The canal of Mardike did not exift 
at the time of the treaty of Utrecht, 
nor, I believe, was it even thought 
of, but was afterwards conftructed 
folely for the caufe above {pecified. 
lt is, indeed, true, that this new ca- 
nal muft communicafe with the old 
harbour of Dunkirk, or it could not 
an{wer the purpofes intended by it; 
but it is as trae, that if that harbour 
was filled up agreeable to the treaty 
af Utrecit, and kept in that condi- 
tion, no fhips could enter therein, 
and find an afylum there, and yet 
the waters of the old canals might 
be, by means of this of Mardike, 
difcharged, fo as to prevent the ill 
effets to be expefted from their 
flagnation. 

I muft, however, own, that the 
neceflary capacioufnefs of the canal 
of Mardike makes it nearly as dan- 
gerous to Englandas the old harbour 
of Dunkirk. And for this reafon our 
Plenipotentiaries at Aix laChapelle, 
of which Lord Sandwich was the 
chief, ought to have inferted an ar- 
ticle in that fraety relative to this 
new canal, whereby it might have 
been fubjeéted to the like condem- 
nation, as the old harbour and forti- 
fications of Dunkirs. My. Lord 
Sandwich muft be as ignorant in 
reading, as he is in politicks, or he 
mu ft have well known that George 
the Firft was fo folicitous for the 
good of his fubjeéts, as to caufe di- 
vers ftrenuous remoniirances to be 
made againit the new harbour form- 
ed by the canal of Mardike ; and 
that he received for anfwer ‘‘ that 
‘¢ the ninth article of the treaty of 

Utrecht no wife regarded, nor 
could regard, this new canal, as 
it was not then conftructed ; but 
only related to the old canals, 
harbours, and fortifications, none 
of which the court of France ine 
tended to repair, but would de- 
{troy as faft as the nature of the 
bufineis would admit.” 

Thus the nation, by the incapaci- 
ty of her negotiators at Aix la Cha- 
pelle was difappointed of the bene- 
fits expected from the demolition e 

' the 
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che antient harbour and fortifica- 
tions of 
felf reduced to the hard alter- 
native of fuffering the new har- 
bour at Mardike, or entering into 
a frefh war with France on acccout 
of this fingle object; and which 
(the latter choice) could not well, 
under thefe circumftances, have 
juftified even a _commination of 
hoftilities, becaufe the conftruction 
of the canal of Mardike was nota 
literal Infra€tion_of any treaty in 
being between Great Britain and 
France, 

At the commencement of the 
Jate treaty of Fontainbleau, anew, 
and {from the glorious fituation of 
affairs) moft excellent opportunity 
prefented itfelf of extending to the 
canal of Mardike the fame article 
which affured to us the demolition 
of the old harbour and the fortifi- 
cations Of Dunkirk; but Lord 
Bute and the Duke of Bedford were 
as inattentive to this t national 
point as the Earl of Sandwich ! — 
All that is ftipulated in the treaty 
of Fontainbleau, on the fubject of 
Dunkirk, is ** that the town and 
“* port fhall be put in the ftate fixed 
‘* by the laft treaty of Aix la Cha- 
‘* pelle. The Cunette fhall bede- 
ee ftroyed immediately after the ex- 
‘* change of the ratifications of the 
*« prefent treaty, as well as the 
*¢ forts and batteries which defend 
‘< the entrance on the fide of the 
‘S$. fea.” 

Thus we fee that the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle is left as the only 
rule between France and us relative 
to the port, canals, and old fortifi- 
cations of Dunkirk; and as the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle mentions 
not one fyllable of the canal of 
Mardike, but only confirms the 
treaty of Utrecht relative to Dun- 
kirk (except as to the fortifications 
on the fide of the land, which are 
allowed to remain, though by the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle they ought 
to have been deflroyed and never 
repaired) it is plain that no Englith 
Miniftry can infift on any thing re- 
Jative to the deftruction of the canal 
of Mardike, but only on the demo- 
lition of the forts and _ batteries 
which defend it; and which, ex- 


k; and faw her- fo 
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cept the Jettces which fupport the 

rtifications, was done before the 
prefent Miniftry entesed on the ar- 
duous tafk of government. 

From what I have laid before my 
readers, I believe the affertion of a 
writer who figns himfelf Anti-Seja. 
nus, that the late Miniiltry exerted 
themfelves to obtain trom the 
French court the ftoppage of the 
communication between the canal 
of Mardike and the bafon, or anti- 
ent port, of Dunkirk, will appear 
to be abfolutely falfe ; fince fuch a 
oppage would neceflarily lay Wy- 
noxburgh and Bourbourg, together 
with partof Furnes, under water, 
and, confequently, render the Inten- 
tion of the canal of Mardike utterly 
abortive; therefore, as there is no 
treaty, as yet, fubfifting, which ob- 
liges the French court to fuffer fuch 
a mortification, this can be no other 
than a direé& falfehood in Anti-Seja- 
nus. Onthecontrary, by the treaty 
of Aix Ja Chapelle, that canal, and 
all the works the deftruéction of 
which is not directly ftipulated by 
the treaty of Utrecht, are negative- 
ly confirmed to France. For, atthe 
tume of the making the treary of 
Aix la Chapelle (as well as durin 
the whole reign of George the Firft 
the French court invariably infifted 
upon their right to the canal of 

ardike; and though before the 
conclufion of the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle it might have been plead- 
ed, as it actually was by the Minif- 
ters of George the Firft, that the 
canal at Mardike was againft the 
fpirit of the treaty of Utrecht, yet 
no fuch affertion can be made in 
regard to that of Aix la Chapelle ; 
becauie that treaty only confirmed 
the covenants between Great Bri- 
tain and France relative to Dunkirk 
(under the exceptions, already no- 
ticed, refpecting the fortifications 
on the fide of the land) as made at 
Utrecht, and thereby tacitly allow- 
ed the French a legal poffeflion of 
Mardike. 

The Parliament may, indeed, go 
fomething farther: the Parliament 
may proceed againft our late Peace- 
makers for their fupine Neglect of 
this great national concern at 
Fountainbleau ; 
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Fontainbleau ; but the Adminiftra- 
tion candono more.- They cannot 
help us toiabetter treaty than Lord 
Bute & the Duke of Bedford found 
it convenient to give us. However, 
the demolition of the Jettees will 
afford us this advantage in a future 
war, that the French thips (not be- 
ine able to get farther up) muft rett 
in the canal or harbour of Mar-. 
dike; where they will not finda 
fafe afylum, in cafe the then con- 
Guéiors of ovr affairs fhall (as I hope 
they will) prevent, by a fquadron 
of men of war, the reftoration of 
the forts and batteries which guard 
the entrance to Mardike on the 
fide of the fea. 

I fhall rejoice to fee a fpirited ex- 
ertion of Parliamentary Juftice, on 
this account, againft our directors 
of that inglorious negotiation; who, 


it feems but too manifeftiy clear,. 


aimed. at covering the court of Ver- 
faiiies, as much as they convenient- 
ly could, from thofe morttications 
which the then defperate ftate of 
their affairs entitled us to require. 


From the GazETTEER. 


NLESS the conftitution of this 
kingdom can be fecured againtt: 
the extending powers of corruption, 
there can no hopes be rationally en- 
tertained of its long endurance. 
Means have been yearly devifing 
for augmenting thoie fatal powers, 
and for rendering them irrefiltible 
in their operations. 
throughout the kingdom, inftead of 
paying for fervice in Parliament, as 
they conftitutionally ought: to do, 
have had their fuffrages bought by. 
reprefentatives, who Of courfe car- 
ried their commodity to a .minilfte- 
rial market, and there re-foid what 
they had purchaied, which, in fhort; 
was the unworthily enjoyed powers 
of fuch proititue conilituents as 
could difpofe at will of the rights 
and: properties of a.whole peopie. . 
That fuch has been the cafe, not 

a jingle mortal will doubt; and 
that fuch maybe the cafe again; ina 
ftill greater degree, can as little be 
queitioned ; nay, minifterial .infiu- 
ence may {pread to fuch a degree, 
that an equally violent and pernici- 


Conttithents. 


Of the Danger,the Conftitution ts it from. Corruption. 


ous power may become exercifed 
here as in Turkey, and even with 
ten-fold fecurity, becaufe this un- 
fair anfwer will be always ready on 
any complaint of hardfhip or op- 
preflion.. Gentlemen, it was your 
own act, agreed to by your re- 
prefentatives, by whofe votes you 
are bound ; though there may not 
have been a fingle voice given for 
it, but what had been bargained 
for at a ftipalated price. Thus may 
the people become deftroyed by 
their own-abufed powers, delegated 
indeed from a vile motive inaworth- 
lefs, nay wicked, part of tHiemfelves, 
but however given for the whole pede 
ple: In which cafe the aggrieved or 
oppreffed fubjeéts of the Britifhcrown 
will want the plea which ‘can be 
urged by the moft abjeét of all vaf- 
fais, that grinding taxes and galling 
oppreflions . are intolerable, there- 
fore unjuftly impofed, and at: all 
events are to be réefifted, as in fuch 
countries they frequently-and fuc- 
cefsfully are. In fhort,-there is an 
abfurdity and contradiétion in idea 
and practice, of a power’ operating 
againit-the wills and the interefts ot 
thofe to whom it properly belongs ; 
yet -fuch will-in- effect: become the 
real cafe in England, ‘whenever a 
majority of the reprefentatives of 
the people fhall generally aé& dia- 
metrically oppofite to the fentiments 
of the bulk of the péople. 
Againft. this dangérous conftitu- 
tional malady there are two reme- 
dies to be applied, which probably 
‘together would effectuate an entire 
cure. “One is, complex fhort Par- 
liaments, fuch regulations touching 
elections as would prevent candi- 
dates, or perfons put in nomination 
for.réprefentatives, being at one far- 
thing expence ‘for their eleétions in 
any mode whatfover, and that pay, 
or wages, to the reprefentatives, pro- 
‘poruoned to the prefent ftate 
thimgs be indifpentibly raifed, and 
paidto them regularly by their con- 
itituents. ‘The fecord remedy I have 
.te propofe is, the reviving and pro- 
perly enforcing a practice that was 
in being in.the laft age, which was 
that of Parliamentary commiflioners 
for annually examining and ftating 
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The COUNTRY-MAN and JUPITR : 


A FABLE. 


‘Erfpent with toil, 
fhade 
A Peafant refted on a fpade. 
Good Gods, he cries, *tis hard to bear 
This load of l.fe from year to year } 
Soon as the morning flreaks the fkies, 
Induftrious labour bids me rife ; 
With fweat learn my homely fare, 
And ev'ry day renews my care, 
Jove heard the difcontented ftrain, 
And thus rebuk’d the murm’ring fwain : 
Speak out your wants then, honeit 
- friend ; 
Unjutt complaints the Gods offend. 
If you repine at. partial tate, 
Inftru& me what « ould mend your Rate. 
Mankind in ev'ry fiation fee, . 
What with you ? tell me what you'd be. 
So faid, upborn upon a cloud, : 
The clown furvey’d the anxious croud, 
Yon face of care, fays Jove, behold; 
His buiky bags are fill'd with gold ; 
See with what joy he counts it o’er! co 
That fum to-day hath fweil’d his ftore, 
Were I that man, the Peafant cry’d, 
What bieffing could I atk befide? 
Hold, fays the God; firft-learn to 
know 
True happinefs from outward fhow. 
This optic giafs of intuition 
Here, take it, view his true condition. 
He look’d, "and faw thé mifer's breatt, 
A troubled ocean, ne’er at re(t; 
Want ever itares him in the face, 
And fear anticipates difgrace : 
With confcious guilt he faw him ftart, 
Extortion gnaws his throbbing heart, 
And never, or in thoughc or dream, 
His breaft admits one happy gieain. 
May Jove, he cries, reye€t my-pray’r, 
And guard my life from guilt and care ; 
O keep me in my humble ftare! 
My foul abhors that wretch’s fate! 
But fee, amidit a gaudy croud, 
Yon minifter fo gay and proud, 
On bim what happinefs attends, 
Who thus rewards his grateful friends ? 
Firtt take the giafs, the God replies, © 
Man views the world with partial eyes, 
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Good Gods! exclaims the fartled 
wight, ag 
Defend me from this hideous ficht ! > a 


s cank’ring on his guilty heart : 7 
I fee him, with polluted hand, * 
Spread the cont2gion o’er the land, 
Now av’rice with infatiate jaws, 
Now rapine with her harpy claws, 
His bofom tears. His ce nicious breatt, 
Groans with a load of crimes o $e 
See him, mad and drunk with po'y’r 
Stand tott’ring on ambition’s tow’r 
Sometimes, in fpeeches vain and proud ; . 
His boatts infult the nether croud ; 
Now, feiz’d with giddinefs and fear, 
He trembles lefthis fall-is near, 
Was ever wretch like this, he cries 2 
Such mhifery’'in fuch difguife ? 
The change’ O Jove, I difavow, 
Still be my lot the foade ; and plough, 
He next, confirm’d by fpeculation, 
Rejects the law yer’s occupation : 
For he the ftatefman feem’d in part, 
And bore fimilitude of heart. 
Nor did the foldier’s trade inflame 
His hopes with thirft of fpoil and fame; 
The miferies of war he mourn’d, 
Whole nations into defarts turn’di 
By thefe have laws and rights been 
brav’d ; 
By thefe was tree-born man enflav'd: 
When battles and invafion ceafe, 
Why fwarm they in the lands of peace? 
Such change, fays he, may I decline ; 
The fcythe and civil arms be mine! 
Thus, weighing life ineach comdition, 
The clown withdrew his rafh petition. 
When,thus the God : How mortais err! 
If you true happinéfs prefer, 
*Tis to no rank of life confin’d, 
But dweiis in ev'ry honeft mind, 
Be juttice then your fole purfuit; 
Plait virtue, and content’s the fruit, 
So Jove, to gratify the clown, 
Where firft he found him fet him dowa, 
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With no canting, no fly jefyitical arts, 
Field-preaching, hypocrify, learning, or 
arts ; 
By a heen’ refinement in mortification, 
Grew the oracle, faint, and the pope of 
his nation, 
But what dic he do this efteem to ac- 


quire ? 
Did he torture his head or his bofom with 
fire ? 
Was his neck in a portable pillory cas’d ? 
Did he faften a chain to his leg or his 
waift ? 
No. His holinefs rofe to this fovereign 
itch 
By the ~— * of running long nails in his 
breech. 
A wealthy young Indian, approaching 
the fhrine, 
Thus in banter accofts the prophetic 
divine. 
This tribute accept for your int’reft with 


Whom with torture you ferve, and whofe 
will you muft know ; 
To your ee difclofe his immortal 


decree ; 
Tell me which of the heay'’ns is allotted 
for me. 
FAKEER. 
et me firft know your merits, 
INDIAN. 
I ftrive ag yl : 
To be true to mi friend, to my wife, to 


m 


pe y 
In religion I duly obferve ev'ry form ¢ 


With an heart to my country devoted 
and warm: 
I give to the poor, and I lend to the 
rich—— 
FAKEER. ; 
But how many nails do yourun in your 
breech ? 
In DIAN. 
With fubmiffion I {peak to your rev’rence’s 
tail ; 
But mine has no tafte for a ten-penny 
nail. 
FAKEER. 
Well! I'l! pray to our prophet and get 
ycu prefer’d ; 
Though no farther expe than to heaven 
the third, 
With me in the thirtieth your feat to ob- 


tain, 
You mutt qualify duly with hunger and 


pain, 
INDIAN. 
With you in the thirtieth ! you impudent 
rogue 


Can fuch wretches as you give to mad- 
neis, a vogue ! 


SELect Pisces of Portrry, 


Though the priefthood of FO on the vul- 
gar impofe, 

By {quinting whole years at the end of 
their no 


Though with cruel devices of mertifi- 
cation 


They adore a vain idol of modern crea- 
tion, 

Does the God of the heav’ns fuch a fervice 
dire& ? 


Can —s mercy approve a felf-punifhing 
Will his wifdom be worthipp’d with chains 


and with nails ? 


Or e’er look for his rites in your nofes and 
tails ? 


Come along to my houfe and thefe pe- 
nances leave 


Give your belly a feaft, and your breech @ 
reprieve, 

This fe — unhing’d each fanatical 
And ager our faint in his chair of pro- 
At length ch wih reluétance he rofe from 
And Em - his nails and his fame for 

retreat, 
Two weeks his new life he admir'’d and 
enjoy" 
The — 4 with plenty and quiet was 
oy’ 
To live — to him was the 
An exiftence unnotic’d he could not 


In —— he figh’d for the fame-giv- 


For the croud to admire him, te rev’rence 


and ftare ; 
No endearments iy pleafure and cafe 
could 
He the a prefusn'd, and new larded 
Our Faxerr reprefents all the vot'ries 
fame ; 
Their ideas, their means, and their end is 


the fame : 

The fportfman, ‘the buck ; all the heroes 
of vice, 

With their gallantry, lewdnefs, the bottle 
and dice ; 

The poets, the critics, the metaphyfici- 
ans, 

The courtier, the patriot, all politicians ; 

The ——— begirt with th’ importunate 


(I had at compleated my lift with 
the ki 

All labour alike - illuftrate my 

Ail toriur’d by ¢ 
nail, 


le; 
hoice with the .nvifible 
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